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The  Sira 
IN  THESE  DAYS  of 
conveniences,  it  is 
fortlng  tp  know  that 
cun  always  be  reach 
side  5410,  because  you 
when  you  may  want 
boat  with  a 
2d-ddd  - foot 
mast  up  Brays 
Bayou. 

And  it  is  lit— 


erally  impos- 
sible to  navi- 
gate Brays 
west  of  Har- 
risburg boule- 
vard in  a boat 
with  super- 
structures ris- 
ing more  than 
13  feet  PlimsoU, 
ley.  For  he  operate* 
burg  drawbridge. 

-Don*  you  write 
will  get  me  fired, 
warned  as  we  sat  on 
porch  of  his  home  at 
within  good  heart  rig 
the  telephone.  “ It’a 
city  couldn’t  get 
bridge  operator.  But 
get  a foung  fellow  w3 
gad  around.  Me,  I'm 
gadding  is  behind  me. 

» • 


tts  Brays  u 
-Ab 


out'  Never 


Drawing  i 


few  months  or  so — Mr. 
iy  will  cross  his  fingers 
try  to  catch  the  feature  at 
jBtosdway.  But  he  doesn’t 
fhis  very  often,  because  it 
almost  as  complicated 
[tup  a*  raising  the  bridge 
X Besides  a staff  composed 
telephone  sitter,  a runner, 
a theater  usher,  there  is 
a system  of  intricate  slg- 
which  need  not  concern 
Bayou  pilots  directly. 

the  bridge  is  no  simple 
but  all  the  pilot  must  do 
ify  Mr.  Dudley  when  he 
to  pass.  Mr.  Dudley  must 
the  fire  and  police  do- 
ts, catch  a bus  td  the 
go  under  the  bridge  slab 
a gasoline  motor,  then 
on  the  amber  signal  and 
the  red. 

• * •* 

Into  Reverse 

climbing  back  to  street 
^nd  checking  traffic  (there’s 
to  help  at  night)  Mr.  Dud- 
climbs  into  a cage  on  the 

th#  hririe#  anri  m « n 1 r>- 

W'  »«*%  a#*  *v«bv 

levers  that  boost  him  and 
to  the  desired  clearance, 
the  boat  has  passed,  of 
, he  goes  into  reverse, 
jblue-eyed  little  Scotsman 
^air  a*  gray  as  a gull,  Mr. 
ha*  been  on  the  job  four 


his  children! 
*1  lift  that 


bridge, 
ets  His  Job 


years  and  likes  it  better  tha 
growing  flowers,  which  occtopie< 
him  since  pis  wife  died  and  a. 

left  home  to  marry 
bridged s often  as  23j 
times  a week,”  he  says*  “and 
never  had  but  one  accident.  A 
man  who  sajid  he  was  a stringer 
in  town  drove  right  over  the  bridge 
one  night  when  she  was  five 
inches  up.  ile  broke  two  springs 
ruined  all  his  tires,  ancj  had  toj 
pay  a $10  fine.  Seems,  like  he; 
said  he  was  f rom  Pasadena.  **! 

r * * t I 

Take  an  Incident 

IT  WAS  SID  PORTER,  some- 
time  a strolling  Houston  news- 
paper reporter  and  afterward  an 
author  of  note,  who  said?  I be- 
lieve. that  there  never  was  a 
story  where  there  seemed  io  be| 
one.  But  who  can  say  whether  a 
piece  of  writing  is  a story  or  not,| 
except  the  reader?  j.  f 

Take  an  incident.  A panhandler 
approaches  a reporter  on  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Texas,  asks 
for  a cigaret,  gets  it.  asks  for  a 
dime  and  gets  that.  No  storyj. 

Take  the  same  incident.  Re- 
call everything  that  happened, 
every  detail.  The  panhandler  is; 
a thin,  nervous  man.  with  black, 
graying  hair,  pouches  undef  hisl 
eyes.  He  Walks  with  a heavy! 
cane,  awkwardly,  stooped,  and  hisj 


! 


uit 


black  worsted  a 
hot  too  clean  nor 
He  stops,  leans  oj 
up  at  the  report^ 
“Hay.  Mac,  g< 
aret?” 

Then,  quickly, 
porter  can  answeij, 
ward,  cringing, 
wails.  “Don’t 
asked  for  a cigain 
He  gets  it,  with] 
Even  his  lips  tr< 
cepts  a light, 
think  i was  goinl 
“They  do,”  hd| 


:0t 


Do; 


Id 


times,  when  I ask 


They  All  HaVe  Story 


fhey  all  have  a 
too  different. 


Let  him  talk, 
story.  His  is  noil 
He’s  a veteran,  He  says,  of  Ver- 
dun He  was  gassed,  he  recovered. 
Until  a year  ago  he  was  a skilled 
tailor,  earning  dlosc  to  $2  an 
hour.  Then  he  look  sick.  At  a 
hospital  they  pul  a needle  into 
his  spine  to  see  what  ailed  him, 
and  they  left  it  in  too  long.  He 
became  paralyzed,  u n able  po 
move  except  in  palsied  pain. 

“I  i can  t even  thread  a needle, 
Mac.’’ 

Now  he  lives  inf 

what  they  call  it  j but  he  calls  it 
something  else.  “Nobody  to  talk 
to  there.  They’re  all  psychos 
tTurn  to  STRODLING , Page  Z) 


is  well  worn, 
recently  pressed. 

his  cane,  looks 
r bleakly, 
an  extra  cig* 

before  tbl  re- 
he  jumps  back- 
n’t  hit  me!”  he 
t me.  i just 

shaking!  fingers, 
dmble  as  he  ac- 
TVhat  made  you 
to  hit  you?” 
says.  “Some- 


a Home.  That’s 


({Don tinned  From  Pact  One) 


but  I me.  I,have  la 
from  goinX  nuts.  3 
a big  one, /They  r t 
Didmt  ev/n  leave 


J 

dring  to  keep 
Just  | been  on 
rolled  {me,  Mac, 
_ me  [bus  fare 

to  that  place 
Give  him  a dime)..  Thjree  more 
touches,  and  he  cap  buk-  a fifth 
of  Fortified  cannery  saimmings 
that  will  ransom  him  from  the 
Home  for  an  afternoon  Ibehind  a 
billboard  on  the  bayoju  * shore. 
With  the  fourth  s$*alioi'  forget- 
fulness will  come  ifke  af  chlorine 
clou  i.  and  the  pain,  the  palsy 
and  the  shame  will  vanish. 

Pile  tend  he’s  going  toj  catch  a 
bus.  Talk  to  him  a little.  Don’t 
say  imuch.  Just  treat  him  like  a 
human  being;  see  what  pe  does. 

“Listen.  Mac.  I*m  not  a bum. 
You!  know  that  Don’t  you?” 
Sure.  ; 

“It'S  Just  that — when  [ you  get 
like  I this  you — you  do  things  you 
wouldn’t  do,  if — if— j-”  -j 

drops  his  cape,  covers , hi* 
face!  with  shivering  jhanefs.  begins 
sobbing,  like  a hurt  child. 

N4,  Sid  Porter  wjas  right  For 
a while  it  looked  like  a story,  so 
of  course  it  wasn't.  I 


